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The Turk’s Last Stronghold in Europe 
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Scutari and the shore of Asia Minor showing in the background. In Horn. 
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Inside the Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople ; the signs in Arabic, the Sultan’s balcony on the left, the priest’s 
pulpit on the right, and the low hanging chandeliers was not in the building when it was a Christian church 
(Photos © Medem.) ; : 


&, A wonderful view of the port of Constantinople taken from the front of this is the Bosporus; Seraglio Point is on the sakes, and vy) 
of the Golden 





tower of the War Ministry and looking toward the northeast, with on the left is the old Galata Bridge and the mouth 


HILE the blue haze of Autumn 
floats above the .Golden Horn, 
while boats shoot back and 

forth across the shining waters of the 
Bosporus which mirror the magnificent 
buildings of the Byzantine Emperors 
and the Osmanli Sultans, the last sands 
of Turkish power in Europe are slipping 
through Time’s hourglass; Turkey’s 
fate will soon be packed away in the 
“wallet of oblivion” on Father Time’s 
bent back. 

Though they did not choose the site 
of Constantinople, nor create the city, 
the Turks did much to beautify it. 
Singular that a nomad race of Central 
Asian horsemen should have almost in- 
stantly penetrated the secrets of archi- 
tectural perfection revealed in the City 
of Constantinople, not only admirably 
copying its style, but developing its 
perfection and marvellously adding 
to it! 

Take the great central treasure of 
Constantine’s city, the cathedral church 
of Saint Sophia, of “Holy Wisdom,” 
built in the sixth century by Justinian 
the Lawgiver, a man, by the way, of 
Slavonic race. Justinian, adopting as 
his model the domed temple at Rome 
which bears the name of Pantheon, 
greatly enlarged the plan and expand- 
ed the dome, and, as against the fine 
simplicity of the Pantheon’s interior, 
he ransacked the world for marbles 
and precious stones to embellish the 
walls and pillars of his cathedral. The 
great shrine of Saint Isaac at Petro- 
grad, with its columns of malachite and 
lapis-lazuli, gives perhaps the closest 
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A VISTA LOOKING UP THE GOLDEN HORN. THIS SOMEWHAT UNUSUAL VIEW IS TAKEN FROM 
THE SACRED CEMETERY OF EYOUB. 


picture of what Saint Sophia was when 
Justinian completed it and, with a fine 
burst of vanity, cried out: 

“ Oh Solomon, verily I have excelled 
thee !” 

The newly built cathedral became the 
model for two sharply contrasted 
schools of sacred building: the Ortho- 
dox churches of the East, especially 
those in Russia, of which the great 
Moscow shrine of Saint Savior and the 
new cathedral at Kieff are the best 
modern examples, and the Mahomedan 
mosques, from Stamboul itself through- 
out the Moslem world: in Samarkand, 
in Teheran, in India. All these are 
modeled on Justinian’s church, and this, 
in turn, was modeled on the pagan 
Pantheon. But the point is this: beau- 
tiful as Saint Sophia undoubtedly was, 
the Turks, with a genius, a power of 
adaptation difficult to parallel, in mak- 
ing it over into a mosque greatly en- 
hanced its beauty, and chiefly by the 
simple, yet architecturally superb ex- 
pedient of setting up outside its four 
corners four of those needle-slender, 
pointed minarets that are the glory 
of Mahomedan art. And the building 
thus amended became the type, followed 
by the beautiful mosques of Constanti- 
nople itself: the mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, of Bajazet, of Sultan Selim, 
of Sultan Mahomed. 

Constantinople is built on a tongue 
of land thrust out between the Sea of 
Marmora and the long, curved inlet of 
the Golden Horn; and the palaces of the 
Sultans are on the very tip of the 
tongue, in an inclosure of sacred soil, 
laped on three sides by shimmering 
water. The entry of this inclosure is 
the Sublime Porte, which has led to the 
diplomatic nicknaming of Turkey as 
“the Porte,” jast as the Foreign Office 
of the German Empire is called “the 


Wilhelmstrasse ”; for diplomacy is 
rarely willing to call things by their 
true names. And, since we are talking 
of names, it is interesting to remember 
that “ Stamboul,” the supposedly Turk- 
ish name for Constantine’s city, (which 
before his day had been called Byzant- 
ium,) is not Turkish at all, but merely 
a bit of bad Greek, a slurring of “ Eis 
ten Polin,” (“Tto the City,”’) some- 
what as an Englishman calls London 
“Town,” even though he happen to be 
in Central Asia. “ Up to Town” is the 
real meaning of Stamboul, but perhaps 
its present tenants had better begin to 
call it “ Back to the Country,” for a 
return journey to Asia Minor seems to 
lie almost immediately before them. 
Adrianople is for the Sultans of Tur- 
key what Mukden is or was a few years 
ago, before Yuan Shih-k’ai dethroned 


them, for the dynasty of the Manchu 
rulers of China: a holy city of ancestral 
tombs. The forbears of the Manchus, 
who in 1644 conquered China and Pe- 
kin, are entombed at Mukden, and the 
ancestors of the Sultans who for nine 
and twenty generations have lorded it 
over Constantinople, are enshrined in 
Adrianope, their older capital. We may 
have had the idea that the taking of 
Constantine’s city, in 1453, was the be- 
ginning of the Turkish conquest of the 
Greek Byzantine Empire; in reality it 
was the final step, the last fragment 
of‘ that ancient empire to come into 
their possesion. 

After a century of conquest in Ana- 
tolia the Turks, the children of Othman 
or Osman, won a footing in Europe in 
1346, and very shortly thereafter made 
Hadrian’s city, Adrianople, their me- 









































A street scene in Adrianople, with the Mosque of Murad IV. in the 
background. The characteristics are those of a Macedonian town. 
(Photos © Medem.) 


3 


tropolis. From that base they warre. 
against the Serbs and the Bulgarians, 
who had built up considerable States, 
finally overthrown by the Turks in the 
decisive victory of Kossovo Field, in 
1389. That battle made the Turks 
practically masters of the whole Balk- 
an Peninsula—except Constantinople, 
which was to hold out for two genera- 
tions longer. Only in 1453 did Ma- 
homed the Conqueror enter Constan- 
tine’s city through the breach in the 
great turreted wall in which the heroic 
Constantine Paleologus, last of the 
Greek Emperors, had fallen, sword in 
hand. 


It is because the earlier Sultans are 
buried there that Adrianople has a 
sacred significance in Turkish eyes; 
and this is why, in the first Balkan 
war of 1912, they fought so valiantly 
against the Serbo-Bulgar armies to de- 
fend it; and why, having lost it then, 
they fought so bravely to regain it in 
the second Balkan war of 1913, when 
the Bulgars turned against their Greek 
and Serbian allies—and immediately 
brought Rumania down to threaten So- 
fia. 

Constantinople is one of the world’s 
most cosmopolitan cities, and also one 
of the most populous, having a million 
and a quarter inhabitants, while Adria- 
nople has about $600,000. And for ages 
past, and doubtless also for ages to 
come, Adrianople has been and will be 
famous for the attar of roses—the al- 
most painfully fragant perfume dis- 
tilled from the crimson blossoms of 
the great rose gardens on the southern 
slopes of the hills which stretch down 
from the Southern Balkans. Perhaps, 
in centuries to come, when Constan- 
tine’s city knows them no more, the 
Turks will be remembered for their 
scented attar, and rahat lakoum will 
still be known as “Turkish delight,” a 
sweet ending to an often tragical his- 
tory. ; 
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If Death Loves a 

Shining Mark Sure- 
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Twisted and Tortured Trunks: the Torment of War-Torn Trees 
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v A lone sentinel left standing on the she!ll-battered front; a fuse shell seen burst- 


ing through the wreck of a tree on the French trenches in the Somme. 
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This is the road leading to Fort Souville in the Verdun sector. 


The gaunt skeletons of a once 


beautiful forest bear mute testimony to the cruel toll of tree life taken by the contending guns. 


(Photese Paul Thompson.) 
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(Paul Thompson.) 


A TEMPORARY CAMP OF GERMAN PRISONERS IN THE SOMME; THESE ARE SOME OF THE NEW ARRIVALS. 


Captives in a Strange Land, Their Fighting Days Are Done 
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When British Charge and Capture 
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OUT OF THE 
TRENCHES AT 
THE WORD OF 
COMMAND. THE 
OFFICER ISFIRST, 
AND LEADS THE 
CHARGE. 














IN THE GERMAN 
TRENCHES; THE 
BRITISH SOL- 
DIERS ARE 
SEARCHING THE 
DUGOUTS FOR 
ANY LURKING 
GERMANS, 
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FRUITS OF THE 
SEARCH: GERMAN 
PRISONERS 
ROUNDED UP IN 
THE CAPTURED 
AND DEMOL- 
ISHED POSITIONS 
BEING LED TO 
THE REAROP THE 
BRITISH LINES. 
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Stone by Stone the Wreckage Grows—Verdun 
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vy WITH SIGNBOARDS HER TOMBSTONES—HERE LIES THE WRECK OF THE RUE ST. PIERRE. 


Vv,V 
(Paul Thompeon.) 


1916 
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German Activities at Ustend—A Flanders Base 


















































v.97 An evidence of German forethought in the care of the men in the trenches; this is one of the many 
v regiments from the Somme front brought by special trains to be refreshed by sea bathing at Ostend. VW" 
(Photos Underwood & Underwood. ) 
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Evidently the Germans do not intend to be caught napping at Ostend by in- 
vasion from the sea; these strongly prepared positions run parallel to the shore. 
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WAR OF THE RACES—MEN IN ‘THE CONE] 


ENGLISH BELGIANS [AUSTRIANS | 
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CANADIAN INDIANS! 
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SENEGALESE ITALIANS) ‘EGYPTIANS 





BELGIAN COLONIALS SOUTH AFRICANS 


IT HAS BEEN SAID THAT IN NO WAR IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD HAVE SO MAN 
HAS BEEN PREPARED TO SHOW THE MANY VARIED TYPES IN THE ARMIES ENGA 


(Drawn by Otto Kurth for The New Y« k Times Mid 





JNFLICT, AND WHERE THEY COME FROM 
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AFRICANS MADAGASCARS 'SERBIANS; as 





AVE SO MANY RACES AND PEOPLES BEEN BROUGHT INTO CONFLICT. THIS CHART 
MIES ENGAGED AND THE QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE IN WHICH THEY LIVE. 


w York Times Mid-Week Pictoriai; © 1916.) 
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Death Overcame Them at Their Posts of Duty 


1916 
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German dead on a field of Northern France; they have been halted during an ad- _ 
vance and discovered by the enemy’s guns, despite their cover of tree branches. 
(© A. P. A.; from Medem Photo Service.) 
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A German gunner killed at his machine gun position at the entrance to a 


dugout in the German trenches on the Somme recently taken by the French. 
(Pach Photo News.) 
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In the Ruins of Fort Fleury Before Verdun 






























































A MASKED FRENCH SENTINEL ON OUTPOST DUTY BEFORE HIS CAVERN RETREAT IN THE RUINS OF FORT FLEURY, 
SCENE OF INCESSANT FIGHTING AT VERDUN. 


(Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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SOISSONS, WHICH “HAS PASSED 


HE curve of the Franco-British 
advance on the Somme almost 
forms the sector of a circle the 

centre of which would be that of old 
Picardy. Tangents drawn from the ex- 
tremities of the sector would reach a 
point northeast where four Depart- 
ments of modern France meet—Pas-de- 
Calais, Nord, Aisne and Somme. The 
Nord is not in Picardy, but the Depart- 
ment of Oise, directly south of Somme, 
smilar in form and area, is. 

The magnitude of the scale upon 
which the present war is being con- 
ducted has so distorted the historical 
perspective that famous localities of 
the past have often become mere 
strategic points among whose for- 
gotten ruins the opposing forces clash 
for the victory of a day, and then pass 
on or retire, leaving the place again to 
its memories. The towns of old Picardy 
are among the greatest sufferers 
through this distortion of the historical 
perspective. At the same time some 
have been endowed with new fame, or 
are certain to acquire it, if the Franco- 
British offensive goes on. On old sites 
others have been erected almost over 
night. 

There is Soissons, on the Aisne, cele- 
brated for the defeat of the Romans 
under Syagrius by Clovis, in 486, and 
for the famous fight the place put up 
against the Prussians in 1870, and 
then, in the present war, for months 
the bore of contention between the 
Germans, who weré trying to control 
the valley of the Aisne, and the French, 
who were trying to reach Laon and 
cut the German lines of communication 
with the southwest.. For five months 
it was almost daily mentioned in the 
dispatches. Then it dropped out of the 
picture. The French had passed be- 
yond it. Other places came into the 
strategic vision. 
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Picardy of Yesterday, Today, and 


By Walter Littlefield 
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(© Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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In one of the little villages of Picardy held by 
the Germans before the Allies’ Somme offensive. 
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OUT OF THE PICTURE”; A VIEW OF THE CITY FROM THE BANKS OF THE AISNE CANAL. 


Just now Thiepval, Longueval, Maure- 
pas, Péronne, Guillemont and Bapaume 
are in the picture, while Amiens, where 
Peter the Hermit died, and where 
France, Great Britain, Spain and Hol- 
land made peace in 1802; and Poziéres, 
Contalmaison, Marincourt and Curlu 
have come in and passed out again 
with the advance of the Allies. And 
Douai, Cambrai, St. Quentin, Laon and 
Noyon are about to come into view, 
although the last, at the Oise elbow 
where the battle front descending 
south turns abruptly east north of 
Soissons, has never really been absent 
from the picture. 

Strategically, Douai is to the front 
north what St. Quentin is to that 
southeast—a centre of communication 
which the Germans must hold unless 
they are to retreat from large areas 
behind their lines. The meaning of 
Cambrai is more comprehensive — it 
lies in the path of German retreat into 
Belgium, barring the path to the Mau- 
beuge fortress, but its railways reach 
even beyond those of St. Quentin and 
feed the front far into Champagne. 
Laon covers the front before Rheims 
and opens a way behind Maubeuge. 
Noyon is the vertex of the great Ger- 
man salient, the holding of which be- 
comes more and more hazardous as the 
French offensive daily creeps along in 
the direction of Péronne. 

Douai and Cambrai, in the Depart- 
ment of Nord, are not, stricty speaking, 
in Picardy, although during the reign 
of the Counts of Flanders, before Pi- 
eardy joined France in 1417, they were 
under Picardian influences, both po- 
litical and social. Douai, the Castrum 
Duacense of the Romans, is historically 
important as the centre of the political 
and religious propaganda of the exiled 
English Roman Catholics in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and 
artistically for the wood carvings of 
Jean Bellegambe, a native of the place. 
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The former produced the “Douai Bible” 
and a university, suppressed in 1703. 
The work of Bellegambe still survives 
im the panels of the Church of Notre- 
Dame. 

Cambrai contains many relics of 
mediaeval fortifications preserved to- 
day in the form of public parks and 
pleasure grounds. But there is still, al- 
most intact, the Chateau de Selles, a 
good specimen of the military archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century, and 
the Porte Notre-Dame, a city gate, 
built in the early seventeenth century. 
Cambrai gave its name to a famous alli- 
ance and to a famous peace. The 
League of Cambrai is the name given to 
the alliance of Pope Julius II., Louis 
XII., Maximilian I., and Ferdinand the 
Catholic against the Venetians in 1508. 
The Peace of Cambrai was concluded in 
the town in 1529 by Louise of Savoy, 
mother of Francis L., and Margaret of 
Austria, aunt of Charles V., in the 
names of these monarchs. Because of 
the sex of the negotiators and the su- 
preme power they wielded it might 


be called the first achievement of. 


Women Suffrage in international poli- 
tics. 

St. Quentin, on the right bank of the 
Somme, at its junction with the St. 
Quentin Canal, which connects the 
Somme with the Scheldt, was the scene 
of the martyrdom of Gaius Quintinus 
in the third century, and from him it 
takes its name. Two monuments com- 
memorate the part the city played in 
past wars—one before the Hotel de 
Ville, that of the siege of 1557, and the 
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A CORNER OF AMIENS, SHOWING THE BEAUTIFUL OLD CATHEDRAL. 




































The ceiebrated town hall at Arras as it 
appeared before its destruction by war. 


vv THE GRAND PLAZA AT LILLE, WITH A COLUMN OF GERMAN TROOPS ON PARADE. 
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(Photes © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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v A bedroom in the castle Marchais, now occupied as quarters for German troops. This, one of the 
many beautiful chateaux of Picardy, is near Laon, and is the property of the Prince of Monaco. 























‘ . bag 

eter § 
A bridgehead in Lille demolished by French gun- v The principal square in Lille, with French citizens and German 
fire, but rebuilt and guarded by German troops. troops. It will be noticed that many of the shops are closed. 

















— ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE PICARDY VILLAGE OF DOMPIERRE—A FEW MILES WEST OF PERONNE, NEAR THE SOMME. + 
‘(Photos © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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7 BY A PICARDY ROADSIDE: 


other close to the river, the part played 
by the inhabitants in 1871. 

In the siege Admiral Coligny held 
the town for two months with only 
10,000 troops against the combined 
English and Spanish forces of four 
times that number and heavily sup- 
ported by artillery, and then had the 
satisfaction of seeing the besiegers 
march away. During the last days of 
the siege of Paris in January, 1871, the 
French General Faidherbe took up a 
defensive position at St. Quentin and 
was attacked with an enveloping move- 
ment by the Germans under von Goeben. 
The French were the superior in num- 


FRENCH TROOPS CONVOYING A COLUMN OF GERMAN PRISONERS THROUGH A SMALL VILLAGE. we 
(© Underwood &¢ Underwood.) 


St. Quentin was the last hastile act of 
the war. 

Laon, which saw a Napoleonic defeat 
in 1814 and a surrender to the Prus- 
sians without a blow in 1870, like the 
others, is full of Latin and mediaeval 
relics. Built, as it is, in the midst of an 
extensive plain, on a long, isolated hill, 
the allied aviators say that it is the 
most formidable fortress that the Ger- 
mans have established behind their 
first lines. Its natural avenue of attack 
is across the plain from Soissons, long 
since honeycombed with an elaborate 
system of intrenched works. Noyon is 
said to be similarly fortified, but to a 


corned with current operations — 
Thiepval, Lonqueval, Maurepas, Guille- 
mont, etc.—are not in the history of 
Picardy. Péronne, the immediate 
French objective, however, is an excep- 
tion. It was the seat of the celebrated 
monastery founded by the Irish monk 
St. Fursy in 640, ard later belonged to 
the Counts of Vermandois, one of whom 
confined Charles the Simple here until 
his death in 929. Charles the Bold cap- 
tured the town in 1465 and here Louis 
XI. was imprisoned when he came to 
conclude peace. But Louis escaped and 
retook the place in 1477. 

In those days and down to 1906-07 


Duke of Wellington in 1815 and by the 
Prussians in 1870. Ten years ago these 
fortifications, like so many others in 
northwestern France, were demolished 
out of consideration to Belgium and in 
the belief that her neutrality would 
not be violated by Germany in order 
to attack France. The Germans have 
made Péronne the centre of a system 
of local works commensurate with its 
new importance as a distributing cen- 
tre between Bapaume and St. Quentin. 


ber, but inferior in discipline. What less degree. Here Calvin, the reformer, Péronne had an elaborate system of 4° aa 
they lacked in tactics they made up’ was born in 1509, and Jacques Sarrazin, fortifications, reduced, however, by the ve jst re” oe 
jn strategy and successfully opposed the painter and sculptor, in 1592. By, ; 


the Germans until the general armis- 
tice came to their relief. The siege of 






Most of the places, however, which 
figure in the news of the day as con- 





















THE HEART OF ARRAS, AFTER MANY BOMBARDMENTS. 
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Frederiksfort. 





Post Offiee. 
Custom House. National Bank and Club. 


Roman Catholic Church. 





Lutheran Church. 
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In this map the three islands affected by 
the treaty are inclosed within the circle. 
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THAT3SLAND, COMES NEXT IN IMPORTANCE TO CHARLOTTE AMALIE AMONG THE TOWNS OF THE ISLANDS. 
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St. Thomas Island. Its harbor is capable of floating the largest battleships and it is one of the great coaling stations of the world. 
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ATES @N THE ISLAND OF ST. CROIX. TYPES OF THE ISLAND—MARKETPLACE IN FREDERIKSTAD. 





(Photos by Preas Illus. Service.) 
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Victorious Russians and Their Captives 
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A Russian company of stalwart Siberian soldiers “ present 
arms ” at an inspection in a village on the Austrian frontier. 
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: 
Austrian soldiers in seemingly endless columns being sent into Russia G 
after having been made prisoners by the armies of Brusiloff in Galicia. ; 


(Pho.os Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Princes Who Command Teuton Armies 
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CROWN PRINCE WILHELM OF GERMANY, CROWN PRINCE RUPPRECHT OF BAVARIA, 


In command of the forces before Verdun. In command of the German armies of the Somme. 
(Press Illustrating Co.) (Photos by Central News Service.) 


PRINCE LEOPOLD OF BAVARIA, ve" DUKE ALBRECHT OF WURTTEMBERG, 


: in § ‘alici ] of the German forces in the West. 
Commanding the Teutonic armies in Southern Galicia. Who commands the northern end of the G 
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